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The Teaching of English 
Literature 


DOROTHY HAYES DE HUNEEUS 


] 


| SHOULD like to begin these notes with a warning that they are not 
intended for experienced teachers of literature accustomed to 
working in countries where the practice of their craft has already 
reached a highly-developed stage. They are based on courses of 
lecture-demonstrations designed to meet the needs of countries 
where the teaching of literature suffers from two serious and 
widely-acknowledged defects: first, the tendency to read principally 
biographies and criticisms rather than actual texts, and secondly, 
the absence of any training in free discussion and criticism, 
dramatization, and so on. Moreover, the putting into practice of 
the principles suggested can only be properly demonstrated by 
working through with teachers or students, as if they themselves 
formed one of the classes under discussion, a lesson as it would 
really be given; and it is obvious that the essential factors in this 
process, those of spontaneity, human contact, exchange of ideas, must 
be lost on paper. But within these limitations, I will try to set down 
certain points which may be considered of elementary importance. 

To many teachers of English the teaching of literature is likely 
to seem a purely academic problem, outside the scope of their own 
activities. But it may at any time, and wherever possible should, 
cease to be so. If the ultimate aim of language teaching, in the 
realm of values as distinct from that of utility, is international 
understanding, an obvious final step towards that goal must be the 
study of literature; and this is particularly true in the case of a 
people like the English, so inarticulate in daily life, so eloquently 
expressive on the platform and on paper. What better answer than 
our poetry, for instance, can there be to the perennial question: 
‘The English—Are They Human?’ Moreover, love of the same 
things, from Chilean sea-food or Rugby football to the poetry of 
Garcia Lorca or the plays of Bernard Shaw, is the strongest bond 
that can be forged between individuals and, through them, between 
races. It is often argued that the close study of literature simply 
defeats this end by paralysing enjoyment instead of quickening it. 
I am firmly convinced of the contrary. Only mistaken methods can 
prevent increased knowledge from meaning increased appreciation. 
As for the practical question of opportunities of teaching English 
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literature abroad, these may arise from several causes and in various 
forms: University lectures, seminars in Teachers’ Training Colleges, 
holiday courses for teachers, special courses within the British 
Institutes, small private groups who want a sort of general survey, 
and, of course, students who wish to prepare for the Cambridge 
Certificate of Proficiency or the Cambridge Diploma. Examinations, 
however dubious their usefulness as a test, are often quite valuable 
as an incentive, and the fact that they impose the study of certain 
set books is less of a drawback than it seems, as in the first place it 
counteracts possible local tendencies to read about authors instead 
of reading their works, and, in the second, a representative text 
forms a good clear window through which to look at the general 
landscape of any particular period. 

There are, of course, two distinct problems, that of the student 
who knows enough English to read the original texts, at any rate 
with a reasonable amount of help, and that of the non-English- 
speaking student who simply wants to find out what he can about 
English literature in order to reach a better understanding of 
English life, character and thought. To begin with the former case: 
the first essential is that the teacher should clear up in his own mind 
the relation between literature and language study. He may very 
well use a standard classic or a good anthology as the basis of his 
language lessons; but when he does so, let him not suppose that he 
is teaching literature. In the literature class, where his first aim is 
understanding and enjoyment of an author or a period, his only 
concern with language difficulties should be to prevent them from 
interfering with this end. He may, for instance, have to correct a 
mispronunciation when a student is reading a poem aloud, but he 
will do so only if he must because it is destroying the musical or 
onomatopoeic effect of a line. (To take a simple example, imagine 
how much of its slow, mysterious stateliness is lost to 

‘The moving moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide. . .’, 
if the student shortens, as he often does, the lingering vowels of 
‘moving moon’.) He may find himself discussing the exact shade of 
meaning of a word; but only because it is vital to the impression 
the author wants to produce. 

As for translation (setting aside for the moment the case of the 
non-English-speaking student of literature, which will be discussed 
in detail separately), it seems to me worse than useless, except 
occasionally to draw attention to the stylistic possibilities of the 
English language. An attempt to translate, for instance, Blake’s 
‘The mind-forged manacles I hear’, or Burke’s ‘Rapine and oppression 
licking their dry, parched, unbloody jaws’, or even an epithet like 
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‘time-honoured Lancaster’, will soon throw into relief the flexibility 
and power of compression of English as a literary medium, just 
as the same test applied to a phrase like Eliot’s ‘Living, and partly 
living’ may bring out the fusion of sense and rhythm, or, in other 
cases, may illumine the rich possibilities of associative under- and 
over-tones, like those of ‘dim-discovered spires’, with its Gothic 
echoes of ‘dim religious light’, its suggestion of antiquity in the 
slightly archaic use of ‘discovered’ in the sense of ‘revealed’, and 
its touch of evocative paradox. In this last case translation serves 
much the same purpose as that other possible exercise of synonym- 
hunting, which gives the perfect work its true value in the student’s 
mind by showing up the inadequacy of any semi-equivalent. Who 
was it asked what would have happened to the magic of ‘Kubla 
Khan’ if instead of writing ‘It was an Abyssinian maid, And on 
her dulcimer she played’, Coleridge had talked of a Hottentot 
playing on a mandoline? This is certainly an extreme instance of 
effectiveness depending on the power of associations! but the 
search for a synonym or for the nearest foreign equivalent can 
make the point equally clear in milder cases. 

However, normally, apart from the fact that there is usually no 
time for it, translation is either of no value or definitely undesirable, 
a barrier between the student and any possibilities he may have of 
developing a real feeling for English style. At the same time, it is 
fatal to assume comprehension, whether of language or of mood, 
approach or theme. We all know how often it happens that a 
student either does not realize, or is unwilling to confess, that he 
has not fully understood a word or an idiom; so that there is nothing 
for it but to go carefully and above all imaginatively through the 
text beforehand, marking all the words and phrases about which 
there might be any possible doubt, and then to elicit discussion 
and explanation by thorough questioning. At what stage in the 
lesson this questioning may best be done so as to interfere in the 
least possible degree with continuity and enjoyment, will be discussed 
later in connection with the application of these general principles 
to specific methods of teaching poetry, prose and drama. Under- 
standing of theme can, of course, be tested easily enough, either 
orally or in written work, by recapitulation, précis or paraphrase; 
the student can be asked to sum up a certain number of chapters, 
to give the gist of an essay or speech, to re-write in simple modern 
English a passage of particularly involved or Latinized style, and 
so on. But understanding of mood or approach often presents a 
more difficult problem, linked up as it is with differences not only 
of epoch but of race; a problem of which the solving demands a 
sincere effort of the imagination on the part of both teacher and 
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taught. And this effort is far more than worth while. It is essential, 
because it relates to one of the chief reasons for teaching literature: 
the hope of helping two nations to understand the divergences 
between them, and by such understanding to bridge the gaps which 
those divergences create. To cite Coleridge once more as a con- 
venient example, I remember a teacher bewailing the indifference, 
not to say the slightly amused scorn, with which two very intelligent 
Cambridge Proficiency students, a Belgian and a Swiss, read 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ . . . ‘And I told them’, she added pathetically, 
‘I told them all about how it used to thrill me!’ Alas, it is no use 
telling ‘how’, we must try to provoke the imaginative effort necessary 
to understand ‘why’. In this particular case, our ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief’, and the persuasiveness with which Coleridge induces it, 
certainly is difficult for logical, realistic, races, often brought up in 
clear, sunny climes, and with their romanticism directed probably 
into clearly-defined sensuous and sexual channels, to enter into at 
once. But if we can stimulate interest in our long, easily-traceable 
tradition of the supernatural as an important element in literature, 
suggesting how explicable it is when our tendency to irrationalism, 
our Celtic strain, our climate (with its eerie mists, its wailing winds, 
its long black winter nights terrifying to the primitive mind), are 
all taken into account, a long stride has been made towards the 
acceptance that is half-way to appreciation. 

All this brings us to the question of how far study of a particular 
poem or play or novel should be prefaced by that of the literary 
history of the period, or the biography of the writer concerned. 
The answer, I think, is once again: only precisely as far as is necessary 
for proper understanding and enjoyment of the text. I do not mean 
that we should rigidly exclude historical or biographical material 
which, although inessential, is intrinsically fascinating or amusing; 
but simply that appreciation of Shakespeare, for instance, is 
fortunately quite independent of our scanty knowledge of the man 
himself, or of the arguments for and against his being Francis 
Bacon, whereas it would be manifestly ridiculous to study Johnson 
without knowing something of Boswell’s ‘Life’. Often all that is 
important in the way of ‘background’ is revealed in the book itself. 
For example, in reading the novels of Fielding and Smollett, the 
spirit and flavour of the eighteenth century can be distilled and 
analyzed as one goes along. On the other hand, the fact that 
Alexander Pope belonged to the Catholic minority of the day not 
only helps, like his ill-health, to explain his psychology, but has an 
extrinsic and fortuitous interest for students in Catholic countries. 
Sometimes, if a writer can be brought to life with real vividness, 
the student’s attitude to his work may be fundamentally affected. 
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| dropped a whole bundle of stout anti-Miltonic prejudices in my 
late adolescence, largely because my sympathy had been caught by 
a graphic phrase or two that contrasted Milton’s conditions of 
work with our own, and suggested their effect on his sight. But 
this aspect of the teaching of literature must vary greatly in accord- 
ance with individual tastes and capacities. The point I would wish 
to make is that it is far better to give no historical or biographical 
material at all than a mere dry list of dates and facts. 

If our aim is for our classes to read texts rather than commen- 
taries, and to get to know authors through their works rather than 
through their biographers, the next question obviously is, to what 
degree are we to expect independent literary criticism of the student 
himself? All our teaching should be directed towards making the 
student think about what he is reading, judge it for himself, refuse 
to accept a ready-made opinion. Apart from the fact that his 
appreciation of what he reads will thus be ten times livelier and 
more genuine, we cannot afford, in our modern world, to waste 
any opportunity of sharpening the faculty of critical detachment 
which is our only weapon against propaganda and interested rhetoric. 
For this reason I would suggest that besides discussing the literary 
value of what we happen to be reading at the moment, we should 
seize upon and exploit any controversial topic that happens to 
arise, and should never miss an occasion to examine and expose 
the dangerous devices of the skilled rhetorician. Where the nature 
and aim of a particular work make its lucidity, its sincerity and 
honesty, its logical consistency, and its accuracy in matters of 
determinable fact important, at least as much emphasis should be 
placed on the assessing of these qualities as on the discussion of 
range and felicity of vocabulary; aptness of figures of speech; 
narrative power and management of dialogue, wit, humour and 
pathos; form and structure; rhythm and verbal music; or even 
keenness of observation and imaginative insight. 

In this connection I should like to glance in passing at the vexed 
question of whether we should ‘bother’ our classes with the technical 
terms of criticism. My own feeling is that if these are taught, not in 
boring, because isolated, lists, but incidentally, as they arise in our 
texts, they will be found to save an immense amount of bother in 
the long run. It really is a great deal easier and quicker to learn 
once for all, let us say, the term ‘alliteration’, than to have to 
explain laboriously each time that a writer achieves certain musical 
or suggestive effects by using combinations of words in which there 
occur successions of similar sounds. 

And now, how far can all these general remarks be applied to 
the case of non-English-speaking students of English literature? 
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Groups of this type usually want simply a fairly broad panorama 
to be shown them, and lecturing, normally the least desirable and 
least effective method of teaching, becomes to a certain extent 
inevitable. Even here, however, it can be supplemented by 
individual reading and class discussion. A class of this sort is 
usually a mixed bag of students who can read English even though 
they do not speak it, and others who can only hope to tackle an 
author’s work in translation. Two reading-lists should therefore be 
made, one limited to texts in translation and the other not, but 
both based on careful investigation of what is available in book- 
shops and libraries, and on the principle that it is probably better 
to read nothing at all than a translation which is so bad that it 
completely falsifies the spirit and quality of the original work. In 
accordance either with their reading capacities in English or the 
extent to which good translations are available, students can then 
prepare individual class work, though again, the nature of this 
must depend on the number of copies of each book available. 
Where there is only one, the work will have to be more general, 
one student dealing simply with the most striking aspect of the 
novel, play or poem he has read; otherwise, the work can be 
arranged under various headings, such as will be suggested in a 
later article, and distributed among several members of the group. 
In any case, cyclostyled extracts are an indispensable adjunct to 
the work in class. They should be chosen with an eye to the greatest 
possible illustrative value, first in relation to the characteristics of 
the period of literature each represents, and secondly in relation to 
later developments. Where no translation of these passages chosen 
as glimpses of each great period, and of its subsequent influence, is 
available, and the teacher has not the time, or perhaps does not 
feel himself qualified, to make one, the problem can often be 
satisfactorily solved by getting those members of the class who do 
read English to translate the passages orally for the benefit of those 
who do not, and much of the necessary discussion of the effectiveness 
of the extract will be naturally involved in the process, while the 
general meaning, as well as the meaning of the actual words, will 
also be cleared up. The position is obviously quite different from 
that in the English-speaking class, and here translation, however 
impromptu, must play a vital part. 

How much of an author’s quality can we hope, within these 
limits, to ‘get across’? Not, certainly, the finer points of style and 
poetic imagery. On the other hand, sheer music of sound can be 
caught by the ear alone, without comprehension; so can onomato- 
poeic effects, if the gist of the passage is grasped. Certain types of 
figures of speech can be appreciated; not, of course, those which 
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depend on word-play or the associative content of words, but 
antithesis, anticlimax, irony, sarcasm, innuendo, climax, oxymoron, 
some kinds of metaphor and simile, personification, and so on. 
The difference between the good personification which really 
imparts life, and the bad which simply claps a capital letter on to 
an abstraction, for instance, can perfectly well be made clear. 
Controversial subject-matter can be discussed, rhetorical booby- 
traps exploded, and all such questions as plot construction, 
psychology and characterization, ‘criticism of life’, stage effective- 
ness, period atmosphere, the personality of the author, aspects of 
the English way of living or the English scene, can be almost as 
well considered in this kind of class as in any other. 

We can now describe how these general ideas can be practically 
applied in the teaching of poetry, drama and prose literature. 


II. 


Before embarking on any discussion of specific methods of 
approach to drama, poetry and prose in the literature class, the 
basic assumption made above must be once more emphasized; 
what we are aiming at is first-hand study of representative texts 
rather than generalized second-hand impressions of authors and 
their works. I should also like to stress that in almost every instance 
the methods suggested are equally applicable with children and 
with adults; and, in the case of drama at least, the same general 
technique can be used whether the students are English-speaking 
or not. For if it is a play we are going to ‘do’ with them, the first 
essential is to make them think of it as something living on the 
stage, not as something embalmed in a book. They must be kept 
constantly awake to the fact that when the dramatist was writing it, 
he was imagining its immediate visual and oral impact on a theatre 
audience, not anticipating its dissection on a reading-desk. And 
the only effective means of achieving this is to get them to act it 
themselves (it is surprising how much acting can be done, after a 
little practice, with a book in one’s hand), or, if the group is too 
small to permit of this, at least to read it in parts, however many 
times the parts have to be doubled; and, in discussion periods, to 
try to frame one’s questions as if they were directed to potential 
producers or actors or spectators, rather than to mere readers. 
Both these ways of approach are open even to classes in which 
the play can only be read in translation. What they do exact, 
obviously, is careful preparation on the part of the teacher, who 
must form for himself beforehand, not only a conception as selective 
as it is precise of the essentials that he wants to get at through his 
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questioning, but also a fairly clear idea of how each scene should 
develop on the stage, so that he can give his ‘actors’, within their 
classroom limits, quick, exact directions as to entrances, exits and 
necessary movements and grouping. Fumbling will lead inevitably 
to boredom, and, with children at least, to indiscipline. They also 
require that the utmost possible time be given in class to the actual 
reading and discussion of the play itself, and the absolute minimum 
to preliminaries. 

Ideally, if the time available can anyhow be stretched to allow 
of it, a play should, in my view, be read three times in class. Before 
they can intelligently study the play in detail, the students must 
obviously have a rough general idea of what it is all about, and 
what the characters are like; so that it should be read straight 
through the first time, without interruption of any kind, and if 
possible in consecutive classes, by either the teacher himself or the 
best reader(s) among the students, whichever the teacher honestly 
recognizes to have more histrionic talent, since it is all-important 
that this first reading should be as vivid and, in the good sense of 
the word, theatrical, as possible. As the second is primarily for 
purposes of discussion, interruptions will be continual, and although 
the literature class is not, let me insist, a reading lesson, and in the 
first and third readings everything must give way to securing the 
highest degree of dramatic effectiveness that is within the class’s 
reach, at this stage the parts can be redistributed for each scene, 
or at least each act, and the bad or timid reader can be given his 
share of activity along with the rest. But the third reading should 
aim at putting the play together again after it has been pulled to 
pieces in discussion, and at leaving the students with a final 
impression of the whole work as an integrated dramatic entity, and 
it should therefore be not only uninterrupted, like the first reading, 
but as carefully cast as if it were a real production. Children who 
are very keen on acting like having the parts redistributed in every 
act even for the final reading; then the class can be invited to criticize 
and comment on alternative renderings, and decide by vote who 
gave the best interpretation of Hamlet or of Lady Teazle. But the 
value of this is probably greater from the point of view of general 
education than from that of the literature class, and although even 
with adults the two cannot, and must not, be kept strictly separate, 
in their case at any rate the effectiveness of the final presentation 
ought perhaps to come first. A more satisfactory alternative, which 


adds to the stimulative element of competition the advantage of 


partly solving the problem of memory work, is to precede the last 
reading, in which the same cast will be retained throughout, by 
having one or two of the principal scenes learnt by heart and acted 
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by various ‘teams’, in as many different combinations and permuta- 
tions within each ‘team’ as time and enthusiasm will run to. It is, 
however, essential that any expression of opinion by the class as 
to which group or individual was most successful should be based 


‘on impartial critical discussion, however brief. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ 


should be banned words unless accompanied by precise reasons for 
their use. 

For the teacher the third and final reading can be of immense 
value as a check-up; it will betray failures to understand the 
characters or the language, and will show where there are gaps still 
to be filled, or misapprehensions to be corrected, in a winding-up 
period after the third reading has been completed without inter- 
ruption. Or, of course, a student’s interpretation may imply a new 
point of view or shed a new light, which will provoke one more 
last bout of discussion, just as one leaves the theatre, after seeing 
a well-known play, still talking over the fresh ideas that the 
production has suggested. Any supplementary work, such as 
note-taking, or the writing and reading aloud of essays and papers 
(useful in any case, and necessary if the students are being prepared 
for an examination), should be got out of the way beforehand, in 
combination with the second reading. If note-taking must be done, 
it can be turned into a quite valuable form of revision, by eliciting 
from the class itself the points to be observed in each act, and, when 
the headings which thus emerge are recapitulated, asking students 
to read out illustrative quotations (which they can be encouraged 
to learn by heart, either for the excellent reason that they like them, 
or for the just acceptable reason that they want to do well in their 
examination !). 

The need for reducing any time-wasting preliminaries to the 
minimum will by now be all too obvious. What previous informa- 
tion, then, is really indispensable to the study of the play? A little 
may have to be given on the position of the individual work in 
relation to the history of drama. Quite apart from the requirements 
of examiners, it may be essential to an intelligent assessment of 
the play under consideration; ‘Murder in the Cathedral’, with its 
blending of Greek and native mediaeval traditions, is an obvious 
case in point. How far knowledge of the conditions of the contem- 
porary theatre is necessary depends largely on the period of the 
play studied. For instance, if time allows, much amusing material 
relating to the eighteenth-cejtury theatre and its audiences can be 
discovered by the students themselves from easily-accessible con- 
temporary sources such as the ‘Spectator’ essays, but it is not vital 
to their appreciation of an eighteenth-century comedy; whereas 
some notion of what the Elizabethan theatre was like is indispensable 
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if they are to understand fully the value of Shakespeare’s passages 
of evocative description, the effectiveness of the soliloquy on an 
apron stage, or the popularity of those disguise episodes in which a 
boy was acting the part of a girl acting the part of a boy, at once 
simplifying matters for the young actor and giving the situation an 
added piquancy for the spectators. Neither can the effect upon the 
theatre of the Elizabethan love of music be neglected. And, just 
as almost any effort is worth while to get hold of recordings of the 
songs in your Shakespeare play (if neither you nor anyone in your 
class can sing them), so, if the play is not of our own period, the 
students should be helped to visualise it on the stage by good 
pictures of contemporary costume and furnishings, and, if possible, 
photographs of recent productions. This may sometimes be doubly 
necessary, as in the case of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’, where Miss 
Hardcastle’s concealing bonnet, and the marked difference between 
the dress of a young country housewife and that of a young lady of 
fashion, are essential to the plot, and even a mental picture of 
Mr Hardcastle’s wig and Mrs Hardcastle’s antiquated ‘téte’ gives 
life to some of the jokes. (On the other hand, where Shakespeare 
is concerned we can console the class for having to act his plays in 
ordinary modern dress by reminding them that some producers 
have deliberately chosen this means of bringing into relief the 
timelessness and universality of his greatest work, and that the 
experiment has occasionally, as in the case of ‘Julius Caesar’, with 
its implied commentary on dictatorship, been brilliantly successful.) 
Apart from its purely visual elements, the historical or social 
background usually needs some explanation, though generally much 
of the necessary material can be extracted from the play itself, so 
that questions planned to elicit it, after the first reading, can replace 
exposition to a large extent. There is always too much one has to 
tell one’s classes; whenever they can find things out for themselves, 
it is surely better to seize the opportunity. As drama is so imper- 
sonal and objective a form of self-expression, biographical details 
about the author are seldom likely to have much real bearing on 
understanding and appreciation of the play. This is especially true 
of Shakespeare, in whose case we can offer our students little more 
than a Stratford legend or two and a shadowy smile in the Mermaid 
Tavern, whereas to feel the power and the passion, the wisdom and 


the humour which are all that really matter to our knowledge of 


the man, they need go no farther than to the plays themselves. 

But however little time is spent on extrinsic material, many 
teachers will still find themselves working at a pressure which 
precludes the three readings I have suggested. It may seem tempting 
to save time by having the second reading done as homework, and 
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using class periods entirely for discussion. But, even setting com- 
pletely on one side the problems of ensuring that homework is 
done (which relate to a much wider field than these notes can attempt 
to cover), this solution has two immense drawbacks. In a sizeable 
group it reduces or altogether destroys the possibility of giving 
everybody, talented or not, a chance to act; and it immeasurably 
increases the difficulty of keeping discussion on dramatic, not 
merely academic or examination-textbook lines. It is hard to make 
this clear on paper, away from the give-and-take of the classroom. 
But supposing, for instance, that ‘Macbeth’ is the play being studied. 
When Macbeth hesitatingly says: ‘If we should fail . . .’, there are 
at least three or four ways in which the student taking the part of 
Lady Macbeth may reply “We fail. . ... She may suggest an open 
question; or stoic acceptance of a catastrophe not impossible, 
though the idea of it is impatiently dismissed; or vigorous and 
scornful rejection of the very notion of failure; or . . . a moment 
of wondering doubt and fearful envisaging of the future, instantly 
shaken off with characteristic self-control. If the students, with or 
without leading questions, according to the intelligence and experi- 
ence of the class, can be got to notice which of these feelings the 
reader conveys, and to suggest and consider possible alternatives, 
they will soon be committed to finding out which is most consistent 
with Lady Macbeth’s character as a whole, noticing whether on 
any other occasions she shows signs of fear or weakness or even 
ordinary feminine feelings, taking into account the implications of 
her behaviour during and immediately after the murder, of her 
swoon (real or feigned?), of the sleep-walking scene, and so on; 
but all with a view to solving a living problem of stage interpretation, 
not to answering a question on an examination paper. What 
exactly do I mean by ‘with or without leading questions’? Well, 
with a class accustomed to this method of working it will probably 
be enough to ask: ‘Did you notice how So-and-So read “‘We fail”? 
... What sort of reaction was she expressing? . . . Might she have 
said it in any other way? . . .”’, whereas students to whom this sort 
of thing is new will need, at first, a good deal more help: ‘Do you 
think So-and-So meant us to feel that Lady Macbeth believed they 
might fail? . . . Can you suggest any other way she might have 
said it? .. . No? Well, supposing she had said it like this . . ., 
} what do you think she might have been feeling? . . .” and so forth. 
} If, on the other hand, instead of relegating this vitally important 
reading-for-discussion to the homework periods, we can persuade 
our students to agree to two special ‘out-of-class’ meetings, one 
for the first and one for the final reading (and turned, if they like, 
into social occasions, with coffee or cool drinks and sandwiches), 
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we Shall achieve the next best thing to seeing the play in the theatre; 
a dramatic impression uninterrupted even by the intervals between 
classes. So that there is an ideal solution of the time problem which 
is relatively simply—a matter of enthusiasm and an available room. 

Three readings are, on the whole, equally desirable and easier 
to arrange for, in dealing with poetry. But here I have found it 
useful to precede the first reading by going carefully through any 
possible obstacles to understanding in the vocabulary or special 
allusions. At this stage, too, or during the second reading, it is 
easy to invalidate the objection that if foreign students read poetry 
they will learn from it literary or archaic words and constructions 
which will be worse than useless to them; a word or two of warning 
against any pitfalls of this kind that occur in the poem under dis- 
cussion is all that is necessary. And after all, if the worst comes 
to the worst, and once in a while the warning is forgotten, it is 
surely less painful to hear occasionally ‘methinks’ than perpetually 
‘O.K.’? Any slight mistakes which a student may make on account 
of his reading of poetry will be richly compensated by the wide 
vocabulary, the sense of the exact significance of words, the aware- 
ness of their associative content, the perception of finely-shaded 
distinctions, which he can insensibly acquire. 

After the preparatory survey of vocabulary, and the uninterrupted 
first reading, comes the moment when, if the poem has a ‘prose 
sense’, a meaning separable from the emotional and sensory 
impressions created by the texture of its words and rhythm, it is as 
well to make sure, either by a carefully-connected sequence of 
questions or by asking for a straightforward oral reproduction of 
its gist, that the students have clearly understood it. Then will 
follow the second reading, with constant pauses and interruptions 
for quite open-minded discussion and criticism, based largely on 
searching questions as to what sort of effects the poet seems to 
be aiming at, and by what means, and how successfully, he has 
achieved them. The reading of a mediocre or frankly bad poem, 
without of course any previous hint of its quality, is an excellent 
occasional exercise for training and testing a class’s critical powers. 
Naturally, varying topics and lines of approach will suggest them- 
selves according to the particular poem under consideration: 
whether the imagination which imbues it, for instance, is the inven- 
tive kind which gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a name, 
or the perceptive kind which shows us the every-day world in a 
new and magical light; how far the poem is characteristic of the 
individual poet; whether it is, in attitude, or in subject-matter, or 
in its technical experiments, typical of the period to which it belongs; 
and so on. Finally, the third reading, uninterrupted like the first, 
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will leave the students with an integrated impression of the poem 
as a whole. 

These three readings will go a long way towards disposing of 
another objection which is sometimes raised to the teaching of 
poetry: “Can the teacher bear to hear a poem he loves murdered?’, 
since all other considerations are subordinated to making the first 
and third readings as good as they can be, and the weaker readers 
will be participating only in the second, which is in any case con- 
tinually broken into by explanation and discussion. Besides, I 
think most teachers will find that the experience of discussing a 
poem with a class can be so revealing, so full of human interest, so 
suggestive of new angles and interpretations and so stimulating to 
their own perceptions, that it more than makes up for occasionally 
having to listen to an unsatisfactory reading. In any case, as to 
how a poem should be read there will always be unavoidable 
differences of taste and opinion; for instance, between those who 
believe that the reader should ‘interpret’ the poem, putting into it 
what it makes him personally feel and imagine, and those who prefer an 
almost colourless and toneless rendering, which as nearly as possible 
leaves the words of the poem to speak entirely for themselves. 

More difficult is the problem of whether, or how, memory work 
can be bearably tested. I am reactionary enough to believe that 
it should be done, partly for the sake of training and exercising the 
memory, partly because it roots English words and turns of 
expression in the minds of foreign students much more firmly 
than they can be implanted in isolation from any context, but 
primarily because a poem known by heart is a possession of which 
only time can measure the value, as our own enlarging experience 
enriches and is enriched by it. But repeated over and over again 
in class, it certainly does become a little tarnished! Children are 
apt to be disappointed if this procedure is skipped, but so long as 
they are given full satisfaction once in a while, it is generally possible, 
with them as with adults, to take refuge in some more moderate 
alternative, such as hearing one or two students only, or asking 
one to begin the poem and others to continue it from unexpected 
points, or getting the class to write out a passage chosen at random 
and without warning from the poem they should have learnt. I am 
referring for the moment, of course, to work set by the teacher; 
but I think we should perhaps not feel very satisfied with our 
teaching if we do not find that one or two of the class at least are 
learning lines or verses that they specially like, simply because 
they want to do so. 

Nothing like so much importance need be given to reading aloud 
in the teaching of prose literature as in dealing with poetry or drama. 
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In fact, if time is short, it need only be considered essential where 
the existence of a marked prose rhythm needs to be emphasized, 
or in passages of poetical prose of which the beauty depends largely 
on musical or onomatopoeic effects, or where the style, as in the 
case of Lamb, for instance, is too idiosyncratic to be easily 
appreciated by the student without constant help. When a novel 
is in question, however, it is very useful to read aloud to the class 
the first two or three chapters, in as lively, or dramatic, or racy, or 
ironical a style as the occasion demands, to give the students a clue 
to the tone or mood of the novel (I have found this especially 
valuable in the case of Jane Austen), and set their interest going. 
Then they can be left to read it for themselves at home, always 
providing that they are urged to do so as continuously as possible, 
so that they see it as a whole before discussing it in class, for which 
purpose it will probably need to be broken up into convenient 
groups of chapters. After a reasonable period has been allowed for 
the reading of the novel, it is quite a good plan to give a rapid test, 
oral or written, on its plot or subject-matter; but, of course, one 
of the points that will have to be discussed is how far the plot is 
of importance in that particular novel, or in the novel in general. 
Here, indeed, I am strongly in favour of making E. M. Forster's 
‘Aspects of the Novel’ an exception to our general rule of persuading 
students to concentrate on texts and avoid works of criticism, as 
it is so short, so easily read, and makes such an excellent basis for 
the discussion of what is essential to a good novel. In dealing with 
each group of chapters, it will probably be necessary to make a 
careful note beforehand of vocabulary and idioms which are likely 
to be misunderstood, and run through them with the class (who 
can seldom be relied upon to produce their own difficulties of this 
kind, or even to realize that they have them), before beginning the 
discussion of problems such as construction and characters, and 
linking these up in their turn with dialogue, and this with the 
author’s style in general. Work on these headings, as well as on 
special features such as the treatment of children or of nature, and 
on topics such as characteristics of the period (like the tendency to 
moralizing and didacticism in the eighteenth-century novel), or 
indications of the life of the time or the personality of the novelist, 
can be distributed among the individual members of the class, 
first in the form of collecting material from each group of chapters, 
as a preliminary to class discussion, and later, in that of correlating 
it in complete papers to be read aloud in class when all the ground 
has been covered. Here, as with drama, notes, if any, should result 
from the students’ own answers to questions and recapitulation of 
essential points; and, as a sideline, an excellent way of bringing 
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important scenes to life in the imagination of the class is to let 
the students act them, however extempore the dramatization has 
to be. 

Essays and letters will generally need less cursory and more 
detailed reading than novels. Apart from all that they can offer 
in the way of permanent wisdom and laughter and stimulus to 
thought, or intimate contact with personalities richer than those we 
customarily mix with in common life, there can be few better 
means of glimpsing a period or even a long sweep of literary history; 
reading them is like looking through a loophole on to a whole 
political, social, literary or artistic panorama. The variety of prose 
styles they exemplify makes them excellent material for exercises 
in critical appreciation, and even in summarizing and imitation, 
which latter, if administered in cautious doses and never abused, 
may help to develop a sense of English style by practice as well as 
observation. Indeed, it would be foolish here to make our separation 
of the literature and language classes too rigid, and not to take 
advantage (especially when we have to prepare students for 
examinations) of the opportunities to help them to improve their 
own essay-writing, by examining effective ways of beginning and 
ending, growing to realize the infinite superiority of concrete 
illustrations and firsthand experience over flowery and abstract 
generalizations, and shaking off the pernicious effects of that 
ridiculous childhood precept, “You must never say “I” in a 
composition’! 

These notes must necessarily be hopelessly incomplete without 
actual demonstration lessons to show how the suggestions they 
embody work out in practice. But this very drawback brings its 
own consolation, for it may at least help to strengthen the con- 
viction that the teaching of literature, whether to our own country- 
men or those of another tongue, ought always to be a living thing, 
springing freely and happily from the creative contact of differing 
human minds. 








Verb-Adverb Combinations: 
The Position of the Adverb 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


A MARKED characteristic of English, which must strike any foreign 
student who has acquired a fair proficiency in the language, is its 
tendency to make verb compounds like put on, take off, pick up, 
fill in, find out, consisting of a verbal base followed by a short 
enclitic adverb, the two together being felt to constitute a close 
group. Very often the notion expressed is merely a combination of 
the notions attaching to the two separate parts, or something closely 
akin to it; but sometimes only the verb carries its normal meaning, 
the adverb expressing a notion which is found only when it occurs 
as a part of such combinations, never when it is used independently, 
as for example up expressing intensity or completeness in such groups 
as to tear up, to wash up, to smash up, to beat up, &c.; and in some 
cases the combination expresses a notion quite different from that 
of either of the parts taken individually, as to leave off (= cease), 
to fall out (= quarrel) and the colloquial fo give over (= to cease 
doing something). When such combinations are used with an 
object two patterns are often possible; the adverb may precede the 
object, or it may follow it, the actual object word itself thus being 
sandwiched between the adverb and the verb. So we may say 
He took off his hat or He took his hat off; The waiter made out the 
bill or The waiter made the bill out, while from the days of the last 
war most of us still remember the air-raid warden’s Put out that 
light!, varied by Put that light out! The transposition is, however, 
not always possible: sometimes only post-position of the adverb is 
admissible, sometimes only front position. We should, for instance, 
say The escaped prisoner gave himself up, never gave up himself, but 
on the other hand it is always gave up hope and gave up the ghost, 
never gave hope up or gave the ghost up, while a delinquent promises 
to turn over a new leaf, not to turn a new leaf over. The purpose of 
the present article is to examine this usage and to attempt to 
determine when front-position is the general rule and when post- 
position, and in those cases where both are possible, what factors 
prompt us to use the one or the other as the case may be—this last 
a difficult task, since practice depends very much upon subtleties 
and nice distinctions of feeling or meaning which it is not easy to 
define or even to apprehend very clearly. 

It will probably be convenient if we treat the subject under five 
heads, as follows: 
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I. FRONT-PosITION ONLY. Front-position of the adverb, with the 
object following immediately after it (i.e. the order: verb—adverb— 
object) is found in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a long one which, if post-position were 
attempted, would separate the abverb too widely from its verb and 
so leave it ‘stranded’: e.g. He picked up a wallet with six pound 
notes in it, They sent out notices giving full details of the scheme. 
How long an object must be before it makes front-position impera- 
tive it is impossible to say; it is a question of feeling in individual 
cases, and it does not necessarily depend on the number of words. 
The main factor is whether or not it is easy for the mind to ‘carry 
over’ and establish the right relationship between verb and adverb 
if the object separates them; and sometimes, of course, it is possible 
to place the adverb immediately after the object-word proper and 
before the qualifying words, provided the meaning of the sentence 
remains clear or is not thereby altered. It would, for instance, not 
be absolutely out of the question to say He picked a wallet up with 
six pound notes in it, though it would not be the normal way of 
expressing ourselves. 

(ii) When the object is a clause, no matter how short or long the 
clause may be: You had better find out when the train starts, Write 
down what I tell you, He made out that he was ill. Now and again 
the clause is represented merely by its introductory word, but 
front-position of the adverb is still necessary: He, is constantly 
going to London, and I am determined to find out why (i.e. why he 
is going to London), One of these substances is a metal; write down 
which (i.e. which is a metal). 

(iii) When the object is a word which expresses a verbal notion. 
The most obvious, of course, is the gerund or the verbal noun used 
after combinations like give up, leave off, keep on, expressive of the 
beginning, continuance or termination of an activity: e.g. give up 
trying, keep on talking, leave off whistling, put down pilfering; but 
the same pattern may occur with non-verbal nouns if, in a particular 
context, they carry a verbal sense in that they denote something 
that is done, or the performance of some activity. A person may 
either give up his job or give his job up, for here the reference is 
merely to the position that he holds or the capacity in which he is 
employed, but when he retires he gives up work and at the end of 
the day he /eaves off work, for here work has the sense of working 
and post-position of the adverb is therefore not possible. Children 
may either break up their toys or break their toys up, but when the 
holidays come they only break up school, for in this connection 
school denotes a community assembled together for the purpose of 
learning. Similar phrases are set up shop, rule out robbery, the 
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colloquial give over acting the goat, and possibly keep up appear- 
ances, which, unlike most other expressions involving keep up 
(e.g. keep up prices, keep up the standard) is found only in this form. 
Appearances suggests “how one appears in the eyes of others’. 

(iv) When the combination verb + adverb makes the equivalent 
of an intransitive verb and takes a complement instead of an object. 
We may turn out the gas or turn the gas out, for here we have an 
object, but in sentences like He turned out a rogue, The experiment 
turned out a failure, we have complements and with these, only 
front-position is possible. 

II. Post-PosiTION ONLY. Post-position of the adverb, to the 
exclusion of front-position, is found in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a personal or a reflexive pronoun,' even 
though, with a noun-object, front-position would be possible: thus 
Have you filled in those forms yet? but I filled them in this morning ; 
and similarly The fugitive gave himself up, Could you put us up for 
the night ?, The wireless is too loud; turn it down a little. With these 
may be contrasted Hotspur refused to give up his prisoners, Could 
you put up two delegates for the night? and Would you like me to 
turn down the wireless? With pronouns other than the personal and 
the reflexive, however, front-position is generally possible if it is 
also possible with a noun-object: e.g. Whoever else gives up his seat 
I shall not give up mine. With the demonstratives it is a question 
of emphasis. Jake this down is an injunction not to trust to memory 
but to make a note; the emphasis is on take down. Take down this 
is a direction to a person who is waiting to take down something; 
the emphasis is on this. 

(ii) When two adverbs are co-ordinated to make a compound 
expressive of a single notion, as in and out, up and down, on and off. 
If each is used singly front-position may be possible, but when the 
two occur in combination front-position is no longer possible. We 
may say He switched on the light and He switched off the light, but 
only He switched the light on and off; She pulled up the blind and 
She pulled down the blind, but only She pulled the blind up and down. 

(iii) When the notion attaching to the adverb is expanded by a 
phrase: e.g. One of her duties was to take out the children (or take 
the children out) but One of her duties was to take the children out 
for a walk/out into the park. Such phrases as into the park, for a 
walk amplify the adverb out and render it more definite and specific. 
The two must therefore go together. Indeed the adverb and the 


? Occasionally, however, in speech even a personal pronoun may occur after 
the adverb when it is desired to emphasize it or when it is balanced against a 
noun similarly placed in a previous clause, e.g. J could pick out him from amongst 
a thousand. If you don’t like to ring up my wife, ring up me. 
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initial word of the attached phrase come to be felt almost as a 
compound preposition. Similarly He threw down the papers but 
He threw the papers down on the table. 

(iv) When the adverb assumes the character of an adjective or a 
participle used predicatively and therefore relates to the object 
rather than to the verb: J shall be glad to get this business over 
(= finished), Hurry up and get those parcels off (= despatched), 
His wife never got the children up until he had left for work (= dressed 
and downstairs), This wretched weather gets people down (= 
depressed). As will be seen from the above examples, this use of 
the adverb is most frequent after the verb to get where the com- 
bination noun + adverb stands as the object of the verb, as 
contrasted with the more normal pattern in which the noun is the 
object of the verb and adverb. It does, however, occur with other 
verbs: e.g. Be careful or you'll have that bookcase over/that picture 
down, I am determined to see this affair through, The constant 
interruptions put the speaker off. All the verbs are causative. 

(v) When the apparent or so-called adverb is really a disguised 
preposition. We may distinguish several types. The simplest and 
the most frequent is that where the apparent adverb is the intro- 
ductory preposition of an adverb phrase, the rest of the words 
which complete the phrase being understood from the context: 
He lifted the lid of the well and dropped a stone down (i.e. down the 
well), He did not fancy climbing the ladder himself so he sent his 
boy up (i.e. up the ladder), Have you put the kettle on? (i.e. on the 
fire or the gas), Now then, get a move on! (sometimes Get a move 
on you!). 

A second class involves what we may call a ‘spurious object’ and 
is represented by such sentences as They tied the box round with a 
piece of ribbon, where the real object of the verb (notionally) is 
a piece of ribbon, not box, which only masquerades as an object 
since the actual sense of the sentence is They tied a piece of ribbon 
round the box. Functionally therefore round is a preposition though 
in the changed form of the sentence it takes on the appearance of 
an adverb. In He ran his opponent through (notionally = He ran 
a sword through his opponent) we have a similar construction with 
the actual object omitted. 

A spurious object occurs again in constructions of the type 
She was crying her eyes out, The child was sobbing its heart out, 
There are two horses in the stable eating their heads off and the 
colloquial That fellow could talk a donkey's hind leg off!, though 
in this case there is no question of a disguised preposition. Actually 
the verbs are intransitive; the pseudo-object and the adverb that 
follows it, taken together, form notionally an adverbial group 
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expressive of degree, extent, intensity, &c. They are thus on some- 
thing of a par with sentences such as He shouted himself hoarse 
(= made himself hoarse by shouting) and the adverb takes on 
something of a predicative adjectival colouring; hence, no doubt, 
its post-position. 

Of special interest, and in a class by itself, is the verb fo run over. 
In such a sentence as The motorist ran over a dog, over is by origin 
a preposition and the verb intransitive, but since dog is felt to be 
an object in that the animal in question was the victim of the 
motorist’s carelessness, the combination ran over comes to be 
regarded as a transitive verb on a par with fo /ook after, to care for, 
&c., and is given a passive voice (Be careful, or you'll get run over, 
Several people have been run over at this corner recently). So an 
adverbial sense begins to attach itself to over on the analogy of 
knocked over, bound over, &c., with the result that usage hovers 
between the two. We may say Be careful or you'll run somebody over 
and He ought to be severely punished, running people over like that, 
but we should not normally say The car shot round the corner and 
ran a child over. The more normal way would be ran over a child. 
The determining factor is, I think, what we may call ‘centre of 
interest’. If our primary concern is with the perpetrator of the act 
(i.e. if we are merely stating what the motor or the motorist, the 
cycle or the cyclist did) then over has front position and retains 
something of its original prepositional sense;! but if our primary 
concern is with the victim or the potential victim (i.e. the person 
who has been or may be run over), then over has post-positign and 
takes on the guise of an adverb. That is probably why post-position 
is not usually found with objects which denote non-livingethings. 
It is just conceivable that a person who was anxious lest a car going 
up his drive might mount a flower border would say Don’t run those 
delphiniums over, since his concern is for the safety of his flowers, 
but he would scarcely say Don’t run that bottle over, for his concern 
is for the fate of the tyres, not of the bottle. 

(vi) When, if placed before the object, it might appear to be a 
preposition: e.g. J must think the matter over, She read the letter 
through. There would not appear to be anything about the words 
over and through themselves, beyond the fact that they may be 
used as prepositions as well as adverbs,? which creates the difficulty, 


1Thus it may precede a personal pronoun, as a genuine adverb cannot: 
e.g. He failed to see the dog and ran over it. 


*Though it may be noted that as prepositions introducing an adverb phrase 
they have the peculiarity that they may, in certain expressions, be placed at 
the end of the phrase they introduce: e.g. Sheffield cutlery is known all the world 
over. He worked the whole night through. 
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for we can say He knocked over the vase as well as He knocked the 
vase over, and we may either put through a telephone call or put a 
telephone call through. Whether front-position would mislead or 
not depends upon the verb to which they are attached. If it is one 
which could be used intransitively as well as transitively, as think 
and read can, there is the danger that certain adverbs, if given 
front-position, might at first sight be mistaken for prepositions and 
so set the,reader on a false scent. It has to be recognized, however, 
that ng oP ambiguous in one sentence or context might not be in 
another, and that sometimes it makes little difference to the meaning 
whether we use a preposition before the noun or an adverb after it. 
She read through the letter means virtually the same as She read 
the letter through, though the fact remains that in the former we 
are using a preposition and in the latter an adverb. Again we are 
probably using a preposition when we direct the reader of a book to 
turn over the page (to convey the meaning intended we should not 
generally ask him to turn the page over), but an adverb when we 
say I turned over two pages at once or I was not really reading the 
book ; I was only turning over the pages. There can be no objection 
to front-position here, since the word is still felt to be adverbial; 
but while we should say The pressure from the crowd pushed the 
shop window through, we should never say pushed through the shop 
window. 

III. ErrHER Position. Even when allowance has been made for 
the particular kinds of constructions and the various circumstances 
mentioned in the foregoing sections, there still remains a fairly 
large class where either position is possible. We may say Put up 
your hand or Put your hand up, The attendant took down our names 
or The attendant took our names down, The miser was counting out 
his money or The miser was counting his money out. This, of course, 
does not mean that in a specific context or situation both are 
equally acceptable. The native speaker, or even a foreigner who 
speaks English very fluently, obviously does not think the matter 
out; he says or writes spontaneously the thing that seems most 
natural at the time, and it is not easy to determine exactly what 
factors influence his choice. Front-position of the adverb is probably 
the more usual (He took out his cheque book, picked up a pen and 
wrote out a cheque). The object may, however, be shifted forwards 
so that the adverb occupies post-position, if we wish to emphasize 
it or to direct special attention to it, or if the speaker’s own attention 
is concentrated on it so that it looms large in his mind. Again it 
is a question of centre of interest. Thus anyone ordering tea for a 
party and anxious to know the exact number he must order, will 
ask Will all those who require tea please put up their hands?, but 
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having made his count he will probably say Thank you, you may 
put your hands down now, his attention in ythe latter case being 
centred on the hands, which are still held up;jand if he is uncertain 
about one of the party he will probably ask Did you put your hand 
up ?, for again his centre of interest is the hand: was it up or was it 
not? In instructing a child in manners we should tell him When 
you enter anyone’s house you should take off your hat, but if we are 
reprimanding him for entering the house still wearing his hat the 
form of words is more likely to be Don’t you know that you should 
take your hat off when you enter anyone’s house ?, and a peremptory 
command would almost certainly be framed Take your hat off!, not 
Take off your hat! for our attention has been caught by the hat, 
which is still on the boy’s head. The latter is more in the nature of 
a request or a piece of advice, though even a request may place the 
object first if it refers to something that has already obtruded itself 
on the speaker’s attention: e.g. Would the lady in the front row 
mind taking her hat off, please? 

There seems to be a tendency too to shift the object forward, 
giving the adverb post-position, when the thing in question has 
been recently mentioned so that it is still in our minds. The following 
are quoted from essays by examination candidates—not always 
reliable guides to the best English, it is true, but in these particular 
cases they read quite naturally: 

‘Hold out your hand,’ said my sister. So I held my hand 
out, half expecting there was some trick in it. 

The first thing to do is to put up the tent. [Here follows a 
brief description of the operation] . . . Having put the tent 
up, &c. 

A deciding factor seems often to be the extent to which we can 
visualize or think of the notion conveyed by the adverb apart from 
that of the verb. Because of this, post-position of the adverb is 
less common with immaterial and abstract objects than with those 
denoting things more tangible; and metaphorical expressions 
generally prefer front-position of the adverb, especially those which 
have become something of clichés which no longer call up very 
clearly the literal associations (though see also below under 
Section V). Thus to amuse a baby in its bath we may either throw 
up the sponge or throw the sponge up, but a person admitting defeat 
only throws up the sponge. A teacher may give out the books or 
give the books out to her class, but a piece of brass struck with a 
hammer gives out a metallic sound and a flower gives out a scent. 
A worker on an estate may cut down trees or cut trees down, but a 
business house does not usually cut costs down; it cuts down costs. 
In sorting through a basket of apples we may throw out the bad ones 
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or throw the bad ones out, but we throw out a hint or throw out a 
suggestion. The farther away we get from the physical act or 
process the less easy is it to think of the notions of the verb and the 
adverb separately and in such cases therefore the tendency is not to 
separate the two in speech. So we have put on one’s best manners, 
put on a grieved look, as contrasted with put on one’s best suit or 
put one’s best suit on; kick up a noise as against kick up the carpet 
or kick the carpet up; stir up trouble as against stir up the Christmas 
pudding or stir the Christmas pudding up. 

IV. WitH AN INDIRECT OBjecT. In sentences where the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object the general practice is to 
place the adverb between the two: e.g. She packed them up a good 
lunch, Could you pour me out a cup of tea, please? The treasurer 
wrote them out a cheque. Post-position is often possible, though 
less usual (it might, for instance, be possible in the last example) 
but the adverb is never placed immediately after the verb and before 
the indirect object. We cannot say Could you pour out me a cup of 
tea? or The treasurer wrote out them a cheque. 

V. TRADITIONAL AND Set PHRASES. Though in theory either 
position of the adverb might be possible, traditional and set phrases 
(many of them metaphorical) are generally used in the form in 
which they have become familiar. To throw up the sponge has been 
quoted already; others are throw down the gauntlet, give up the 
ghost, lay down the law, lay down one’s life, cut off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. On the other hand we have put one’s foot down, 
put the clock back, get the wind up, get one’s hand in, put one’s 
thinking cap on, &c. There are many others. Their form has been 
fixed by common usage and it would sound strange to change 
them, even though there might be no objection to it on purely 
grammatical grounds. 


SUMMARY 


FRONT-PosITION OF ADVERB ONLY. The adverb occupies front position 
(i.e. before the object), and front-position only, in the following circumstances. 

(i) When the object is a long one, so that if post-position were attempted 
the adverb would be so far separated from its verb that the mind of the reader 
or the listener would find it difficult to ‘carry over’ from the one to the other: 
e.g. He called out the names of all the people present. 

(ii) When the object is a clause, no matter how long or how short it is: 
e.g. J must think out carefully what I am going to say. Always read over what 
you have written. Quite apart from any other consideration, if the adverb were 
placed after the object clause it might appear to belong to the verb of that clause, 
since this would be the verb nearest to it. Contrast Find out what he has written 
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with Find what he has written out. Front-position is also necessary when the 
object is the ellipsis of a clause, represented by the initial word or words only: 
e.g. One of the clerks was responsible for the mistake but | cannot find out which, 

(iii) When the object word expresses a verbal notion, i.e. when it is a gerund. 
a verbal noun or a noun denoting some activity or process: e.g. His wife made 
him promise he would give up drinking. I shall have to put off seeing them till 
next week. The authorities are determined to put down vandalism. Again, if the 
adverb were placed after a gerund or a verbal noun (as give drinking up, put 
seeing them oj) it might appear to relate to these words instead of to its real 
verb. The fact that the context or our own common sense will usually indicate 
the correct relationship only makes post-position sound the more unnatural. 

(iv) When the verb and adverb in effect make a single intransitive’ verb 
which takes a complement. In such cases the adverb always adheres to the 
verb and precedes the complement: e.g. Jt turned out a fine day. Before the 
morning was out it blew up a gale. (It may be added that for obvious reasons 
the adverb must always adhere to the verb in sentences of the type She went 
away a schoolgirl and came back a woman, where we have what we may call 
pseudo-complements.) 

PosT-POSITION OF ADVERB ONLY. The adverb is always placed after the 
object in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a personal or a reflexive pronoun. (With other kinds 
of pronouns either position is possible, according to whether the emphasis is 
on the adverb or on the object.) 

(ii) In set combinations of two adverbs co-ordinated, as in and out, up and 
down, over and over, round and round. 

(iii) When the adverb is amplified or extended by a phrase which follows it. 
We can say He erected a fence to keep intruders out or to keep out intruders, 
but only to keep intruders out of his garden. 

(iv) When the adverb has the force of an adjective or a participle used 
predicatively. (See page 21 for examples.) 

(v) When the ‘adverb’ is really a disguised preposition. There are two main 
types, viz: 

(a) The introductory preposition of an adverb phrase used elliptically as 
a substitute for the complete phrase. (Examples on page 21.) 

(b) That which follows a spurious object in such sentences as They tied 
the box round with a piece of ribbon. 

With the combination run over the position of the preposition-adverb is 
determined by whether our main concern is with the perpetrator of the act of 
running over or with the victim of it. If the former, then the tendency is to 
place over immediately after the verb and before the object; if the latter, it is 
generally placed after the object. 

(vi) When front-position of the adverb might lead to its being taken for a 
preposition. 

ErrHER Position. With many combinations either position is possible. 
Front-position is more frequent, but the object may be brought forward and 
the adverb shifted to post-position, 

(a) When it is desired to emphasize it. 

(6) When the object has been mentioned before and is still in the mind of 
the speaker, or when it obtrudes itself on his notice for some other 
reason. 

Generally speaking, the less easy it is to think of the notion expressed by 
the adverb apart from that of the verb, the more marked is the tendency to 
keep the two as an inseparable pair in speaking and writing. Consequently 
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post-position of the adverb is less common with immaterial and abstract objects 
than with those denoting things more tangible. Metaphorical expressions 
generally prefer front-position. 

SENTENCES WITH BoTH DirECT AND INDIRECT OpjecTs. The normal position 
of the adverb is between the two objects. It is sometimes possible to place it 
after the direct object, but it never occurs before the indirect. He wrote me 
out a cheque is the normal way of stating this fact. He wrote me a cheque out 
is less usual, though it is not incorrect; but it is quite impossible to say He 
wrote out me a cheque. 

TRADITIONAL PHRASES. These are generally used in the form in which they 
have become familiar, irrespective of whether, theoretically, the other position 
would be possible. 


Reading with Understanding 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


OF THE four skills involved in language learning—listening, speaking, 
reading and writing—the one which is likely to be the most useful 
for students of a foreign language is reading. Many of them, 
unless they are able to visit the country where it is spoken, will 
have little opportunity of speaking or hearing the language them- 
selves, nor will most of them have occasion to write in it. All of 
them, however, once they are able to read it without difficulty, can 
go on improving their knowledge of it indefinitely. 

Beginners are necessarily concerned chiefly with learning the 
structural elements of the language. In doing so they acquire a 
limited range of vocabulary and read a certain amount, but what 
they read is designed to give them practice in those elements. Later 
on the learning of structures becomes less and less an end in itself, 
and as time goes on it becomes more and more subordinate to the 
main purpose of understanding and expressing thoughts in the 
language. As this change takes place, specific training in the art 
of reading should begin, and more time should progressively be 
allotted to it until the need for specific grammatical study disappears 
and the students are fully at home in the language as a vehicle for 
expressing thoughts. 

Two kinds of reading are involved, ‘extensive’ and ‘intensive’. 
Extensive reading depends largely on the student’s own initiative. 
The teacher’s responsibility to him in this connection is limited 
to suggesting or providing suitable books, with occasional dis- 
cussions on the story, plot, characters, &c., to make sure that 
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progress is being maintained. Intensive reading is the training for 
extensive reading, and demands close attention from the teacher. 

Intensive reading consists of studying passages with a view to 
extracting from them all the possibilities of meaning and interest 
which they contain. Students who are trained to do this learn to 
apply the same process to their extensive reading, and acquire the 
art of reading quickly but at the same time with understanding 
and appreciation. 

Passages chosen for intensive study should consist of incidents, 
descriptions, arguments, character sketches, &c., which are com- 
plete in themselves even if they are taken from larger works. They 
should normally be of a suitable length to be dealt with in one 
lesson, they should be suitable in subject and background for the 
comprehension and range of experience of the student, and they 
should be correctly graded in respect of vocabulary. An occasional 
unfamiliar word does not matter, if its meaning can be deduced 
from the context. Practice in such deduction is indispensable for 
individual reading, as the student will often have to use his wits 
to get at the meaning of a word without interrupting his reading 
in order to consult the dictionary. 

A few suggestions as to method may be of interest. They are 
not intended as a hard-and-fast procedure for the teaching of 
intensive reading, since every teacher will wish to introduce his own 
variations of them. Indeed he must do so if he is to avoid monotony, 
as any method will in the end fail in its purpose if it is allowed to 
lose its freshness and degenerate into routine. What is intended 
here is to indicate some of the more important points of practice 
and the reasons for them, and to offer a specimen passage for 
discussion. 

Passages for intensive study should normally be unseen. All 
extensive reading is in a sense unseen. Although the reader may 
already have met with all the vocabulary used in the book he is 
reading, the thoughts which it expresses will be new to him. He 
should therefore be faced with this situation in intensive reading 
lessons. 

The first step is for the teacher to read the piece aloud while the 
students look at it. This gives them an opportunity of understanding 
its general content, visual reading being reinforced by the correct 
expression and emphasis which the teacher’s oral reading gives to 
the passage. They should next be asked whether there are any 
words or phrases in the piece which they have not understood, and 
the teacher can add his own comments on points of difficulty which 
they may have overlooked. 

He may now ask students to read the passage aloud, paying 
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close attention to the interpretation of meaning as well as to the 
correct pronunciation of words. Next he should consider the 
content of the passage, the incidents or characters described in it, 
the argument which it develops or the picture of life which it presents. 
No rules can be laid down for the conduct of this part of the lesson. 
Obviously it depends entirely on the subject-matter of the piece. 
Similar situations in which the students themselves have been or 
might be involved can be discussed. They can be asked to continue 
the story and imagine what happened next, or to say whether they 
agree with the point of view expressed. In this way their imagination 
and reasoning powers can be brought to bear on the piece, and 
they can be made to realize the value of devoting intelligent and 
critical attention to what they read. Lastly, any points of grammar, 
construction, language, and (in the more advanced classes) style can 
be discussed. 








The passage which follows has been chosen as suitable for students 


in about their fourth year of English: 


‘Father had painted a picture of Mike in his fisherman’s 
clothes which pleased him so much that he decided to send it 
to the Academy. Before it was sent away, he thought that it 
would be a good thing to have it in the shop window. He said 
it would be a splendid advertisement for him. He put it in one 
morning and it was there when I got home from school. He had 
cleared out all the photographs, and put it in the middle all by 
itself. I felt very proud of it. It looked twice as good now it 
was framed; and I was proud to see several people looking at 
it, and to hear them say what a good likeness it was. 

‘But as we were having tea that afternoon, Mike came into 
the shop and asked for Dad. He was very angry. He said that 
Dad must take the picture out of the window at once; that all 
the people in Bramblewick were talking about it, and making 
fun of him. It wouldn’t have been so bad if the picture didn’t 
show him in his old clothes, looking no better than a tramp or a 
man selling bootlaces from door to door. He didn’t mind at all 
the people in London seeing it, for none of them knew him. 
But he wasn’t going to be disgraced in the village, where he was 
as good as any other man, and could fight the best of them. 
Dad was a bit angry too. He told Mike that he didn’t understand 
that it was the old clothes he was wearing that gave character 
to the picture; but Mike said he didn’t want to understand that, 
and if he’d thought he was going to make a show of it like this, 
he wouldn’t have stood for the thing so many times, when he’d 
much rather have been out working. So Dad said at last he’d 
take it out; and he did, but he was in a bad temper when he came 
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upstairs, and he went out again as soon as he had had his tea, 
and it wasn’t until after supper, when he started reading the book 
on Italy, that he became cheerful again.’ 

This passage is simple and direct in style, with few if any difficulties 
of vocabulary. The use of ‘submit’ in the sense of ‘offer for 
approval’ might need explanation, and a word on the Royal Academy 
and its annual exhibitions might be given at the same time. The 
meaning of ‘tramp’ should be clear from the context. “‘Bootlaces’ 
can be explained by demonstration, and so can ‘framed’, via the 
noun ‘frame’. No other words in the piece should trouble the 
average fourth-year student. 

The passage, however, is far from elementary in its treatment 
and presentation of childhood reminiscences. Although the language 
is the artless conversational language of a schoolchild, the incident 
is presented as it appeals to an adult mind. The character of Dad 
is the central point of the passage, which tells us a great deal about 
him and his circumstances. From internal evidence we learn that 
he is an artist, with a decided artistic temperament; that he is 
unsuccessful as an artist, and has to earn his living as a photographer 
in a seaside village, where he lives over the shop. The familiar 
conflict of opinion between the painter, with his sense of the 
picturesque, and the model who can see no point in being painted 
in his working clothes; the power of village gossip and ridicule; 
the reaction of Mike to this gossip, especially his instinctive clenching 
of the fists; these are all points to be discovered in the passage. 

The style of the piece also deserves examination. Although simple, 
even naive at times, it achieves its effect through the use of collo- 
quialisms and the kind of constructions which a child would use in 
speech. Examples of these are the use of ‘a bit angry’ for ‘a little 
angry’, the slight obscurity in the use of ‘he’ in the sentence which 
follows, and the succession of clauses introduced by ‘and’ in the 
last sentence of the extract. 

The second paragraph is an excellent example of indirect speech, 
and the students could be asked to rewrite it in direct speech. 
Possible subjects for discussion or written composition are: ‘Did 
the Academy accept the picture? What was the result of its accept- 
ance or refusal?’ or ‘Describe what happened to the next person 
who made fun of Mike.’ 

It is hoped that these few notes are sufficient to indicate some of 
the possibilities of such a passage for intensive study. If, as a result 
of studying it, a class were induced to ask what book it is taken 
from and to read the book for themselves, the teacher could con- 
gratulate himself on having attained one of his main objectives in 
teaching them English. 
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In the Classroom 
No. 1: Using ¢he Group in Oral Work 


A. S. HORNBY 


ORAL DRILLS are used during the first two or three years of the 
language course. During the first few weeks the teacher must do 
most of the talking. Learners must hear before they themselves 
speak. If, however, the teacher does most of the talking after these 
first few weeks, the lessons are unsatisfactory. The pupils must then 
begin to do most of the talking. If the teacher gives all the com- 
mands and asks all the questions, the pupils are talking for only 
half the time, say twenty minutes in a forty-minute lesson. And if 
there are forty pupils in the class, each pupil talks for half a minute— 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

This short article outlines a procedure that enables the pupils 
to do most of the talking. The teacher plans and guides. The 
specimens here are intended to drill a sequence of tenses: future of 
intention (going to and an infinitive), present progressive, present 
perfect, and simple past. 

The first step is to demonstrate the procedure to the whole class. 

Teacher: I’m going to draw a clock face on the blackboard. 
A, what am I going to draw? (You're going to draw a clock face.) 
B, ask C what I’m going to draw. (B: What’s Mr. X going to draw? 
C: He’s going to draw a clock face.) I’m drawing a clock face now. 
D, What shape is it? (Or Is it round or square?) (D: It’s round.) 
What have I just done? I’ve drawn a clock face. E, ask F what 
I’ve just done. (E: What has Mr X just done? F: He’s just drawn 
a clock face.) Are there any figures on the clock face? No, not yet. 
I’m going to put the figures on the face. G, must I put the figure 
12 at the top or at the bottom? H, must I put the figure 9 on the 
left or on the right? K, where have I to put the figure 6? Have I 
drawn the hands yet? I’m going to draw the minute hand. I’m 
drawing the hour hand now. M, what have I just drawn? N, ask Q 
what time it is by the clock I’ve drawn. (N: What time is it by 
the clock Mr X has just drawn?) I’m going to rub out the minute 
hand. R, ask S to say what I’ve just done. T, tell U to go to the 
blackboard and rub out the hour hand. What are you going to 
do, U? V, what has U just done? W, who has just rubbed out the 
hour hand? Y, what did I draw first? Z, what did I draw next? (&c.) 

Having in this way demonstrated the procedure (it is assumed, 
of course, that these tense usages have already been learnt and that 
we are now engaged in establishing them firmly), the class is divided 
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into groups of five or six. The leader of each group is then given 
a sheet of paper with instructions for an activity of some kind and 
told to proceed in the way the teacher has demonstrated. The 
leader will himself perform actions, or tell members of his group to 
do things; he will ask questions about what is going to be done, 
what is being done, what has just been done, and finally, using the 
simple past, about what was done. He will tell members of his 
class to pass on commands to other members of the group and to 
talk about, or ask questions about, the activities they perform. The 
teacher will go from group to group, listening and noting any faults. 
He will not interfere unless there are obvious difficulties or con- 
fusions. Only if pupils are obviously in trouble will he stop the 
practice, and go back to further demonstration. 

The activities must be chosen so that a number of groups can 
carry on without disturbing one another. One group can use the 
blackboard (drawing an animal, adding the head, legs, tail, rubbing 
them out, &c., as with the clock face). Another group can have a 
box with a lock and key, put the key in the lock, turn it, open the 
box, take out what is inside, describe it, close and lock the box. 
A third group can have a pocket-knife and a pencil, open the knife, 
sharpen the pencil, close the knife, write with the pencil and break 
the point, resharpen it, and so on. A fourth might fold a sheet of 
newspaper to make a paper hat or boat, with statements and 
questions about the various steps needed. Teachers should have 
no difficulty in finding enough procedures. There is no reason, of 
course, why two or three groups should not use the same activity. 
The important point is that the group should be small, so that each 
member has frequent opportunities of taking part in the exchange of 
command, question and answer. Far too often the oral drill means, 
for the pupil, only an infrequent opportunity of giving answers, 
and no opportunity at all of asking questions or making requests. 
Another point to be borne in mind is this. The activities chosen 
must be such that they can be performed quickly. To ask a group 
of girls to sew a button on a jacket would be unwise. Even threading 
the needle might require ten times as much time as is needed to 
ask and answer ‘What are you doing now?’ Finally, this kind of 
work should not continue for more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
A lesson period should be planned so that it provides a variety of 
work. Group work of the kind described here should be followed 
by reading, writjng, and other forms of work. 

















The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—In The Sunday Times | read: ‘There alighted on my table a book 
of which the alluring cover design...” Is this the accepted word order? Could 
we say: ‘a book the alluring cover design of which’? 

ANSWER.—The word order used by the writer is preferable here, though the 
alternative order you suggest is not incorrect. Many writers would prefer to 
use whose: ‘a book whose alluring cover design’. Whose may quite legitimately 
be used as a relative for inanimate things. 


QUESTION.—Is there a difference between: 
No wonder if not all people like him. 
No wonder if all people do not like him. 
Can the idea be better expressed? 
ANSWER.—The difference between the two sentences is seen clearly if we use 
some and nobody. 
No wonder if some people dislike him. 
No wonder if nobody likes him (or if everybody dislikes him). 
It is difficult to express your sentence better because it is without context. 
Vo wonder is usually followed by a that-clause, and one would expect, here: 
No wonder that some people dislike him. 
No wonder that everybody dislikes him. 
But perhaps the that-clause has occurred earlier in the context and is now 
to be understood. 
No wonder (that) he’s wretched, if everybody dislikes him. . . . 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘a half-shilling coin’ or should we say ‘a half-a- 
shilling coin’? 

ANSWER.—Neither is correct. The coin is called ‘a sixpence’. If you wanted 
to get something costing sixpence from a slot machine and had only a shilling, 
you would say to a friend, ‘Can you give me two sixpences for this shilling?” 


QUESTION.—I recently came across the expression ‘go to the flicks’, meaning 
the cinema. Is this a common expression? If, instead of ‘flicks’ I use picture, 
should I use the singular or the plural? 

ANSWER.—Flicks is a slang word for pictures but is rather out of date now, I 
think. Moving pictures used to flicker badly in the early days of cinematography, 
and that is the origin of the word. Movies is still used. If you use picture, the 
plural is needed: ‘go to the pictures’. 


QUESTION.—‘Our bad economic situation is partly because of the Government, 
that has done nothing to encourage the export trade.’ Is this a good sentence? 
ANSWER.—Here is an improvement: ‘Our bad economic situation is, in part, 
caused by the Government’s neglect of the export trade’ (or ‘failure to encourage 
the export trade’). 
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QUESTION.—Do you say ‘lined paper’ or ‘ruled paper’? Are both correct? 
ANSWER.—‘Ruled paper’ is quite common. ‘Lined paper’ is intelligible, but | 
do not recollect having seen or heard it. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between: ‘He would come here on Sunday(s)’ 
and ‘He used to come here on Sunday(s)’? Which is preferable, Sunday or 
Sundays? 

ANSWER.—Weould come suggests occasional occurrences of activities in the past 
and used to come suggests frequent or repeated occurrences in the past. The 
sentence with would come implies that the person’s visits could not be predicted 
with any certainty. The sentence with used to come implies that his visits were 
regular and habitual. The plural Sundays is better than the singular Sunday. 


QUESTION.—‘Don’t hurry me.” Would this be improved by adding up? 
ANSWER.—No. The adverb up is often used with verbs to intensify their meaning, 
as explained in Dr Wood’s letter on page 66 of our issue Number 2, Volume IX. 
It would be natural to use up if the verb Aurry were used in the affirmative: 
‘Hurry up!’, “Hurry them up’, ‘Shall I hurry him up?’ When the verb is used 
in the negative, the idea of intensifying is not wanted, so we say ‘Don’t hurry’, 
‘I won't hurry you’, ‘Don’t hurry me’. 


QUESTION.—What can I give for ‘overcome with alarm’ when I want to explain 
the phrase to a class? 

ANSWER.— ‘Filled with fear’, ‘frightened’, ‘made weak by anxiety’. The most 
suitable phrase will depend upon the context. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: ‘None of them is ruled by . . .’ or ‘None of them 
are ruled by ...’? 

ANSWER.—I should accept both sentences as correct. None may mean ‘not 
one of them’, which requires a singular verb, or ‘not any of them’, which requires 
a plural verb. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: ‘One seventh is ruled by white people’ or “One 
seventh are ruled by white people’? 

ANSWER.—If the meaning is ‘One seventh of the population’, I should use is. 
If the context suggests ‘one seventh of these tribesmen’ (or some other plural 
noun), are is the verb that many speakers would use, even though one seventh 
is grammatically singular. 


QUESTION.—‘He was elected (as) President of the U.S.A.’ Is as necessary here? 
ANSWER.—No, it can be omitted. With elect the word as is often omitted; 
with choose it is generally used: We chose Mr Dick as our leader. 


QUESTION.—Should century be written with a small c or a capital C in ‘the 18th 
century’? 
ANSWER.—We see both in print. Small c is commoner. 


QUESTION.—Grammar books give the ‘rule’ that the words school, college, 
church, hospital, prison, jail, market, table and bed are to be used without the 
definite article in sentences where the function of these words is to indicate 
purpose. I find it difficult to explain this ‘rule’ in some cases, and would like 
to have your comments on these examples: 
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1. ‘My son goes to the school opposite the park entrance.’ He goes to 
this school for the purpose of education, so how can I explain the use, 
here, of the definite article? 

2. ‘The prisoner who had escaped from the prison of Corinth was captured 
yesterday.” The man was certainly in this prison for the purpose of 
detention, or punishment. How does the ‘rule’ apply here? 

3. ‘They sat at the big table for dinner as they were too many for the small 
one.’ Again purpose is evident. The sentence says ‘for dinner’. 
ANSWER.—The ‘rule’ you quote is a helpful one if you interpret it carefully. 
The sentence, “My son goes to school’, means: ‘My son is attending classes for 
the purpose of being educated’. Your first example above is a statement not 
so much about the boy’s being educated as about which particular educational 
establishment he attends. Compare: ‘Does your boy go to school?’ ‘Yes, he 
goes to school.’ ‘Which school does he go to?’ ‘He goes to the school opposite 

the park entrance.’ 

The same explanation covers your second and third examples. ‘Escape from 
prison’ means ‘get out of confinement, win freedom’. If, however, it is a question 
of which prison the escape was made from, the word prison requires a determining 
word of some sort: “Two men escaped from a prison in south London’ or 
‘from the prison on the island of Skye’. 

‘They were at table when | called’ indicates purpose. A meal was in progress. 
In your third example, however, it is the choice of one table rather than another 
that is the main reason for the statement. ‘At table’ is perfectly idiomatic; 
‘at big table’ is not English. 

Your pupils must see a large number of examples: after school, before school, 
at school, in school, go to school, get home from school. These will help them to 
see that the article is not used when we use school to indicate purpose or activity. 
They should then see examples in which school is used with an article: 

John goes to a school not far from here. 
John goes to the school opposite the park entrance. 

It should be clear that in these sentences the position of the school is in 
question, not its purpose. Give a further example, such as: 

John’s father went to the school yesterday. 

Here the article is used because John’s father clearly visited the school not 
as a pupil, not for the purpose of learning, but in order to see somebody or 
something. 


QUESTION.—In a recently published book there are the words: ‘They are repre- 
sented in each others’ capitals . . .. Grammar books say that each other has no 
plural form. How, then, does the possessive form each others’ become possible? 
ANSWER.—Careless proof-reading is the obvious and easiest answer. I can 
find no authority for each others’... . It is possible, however, to imagine a defence. 
We can paraphrase ‘They blamed each other’ as either ‘Each blamed the other’ 
(two persons involved) or ‘Each blamed the others’ (more than two persons 
involved). The writer of the words you quote might claim (if he wished to 
defend himself against the charge of careless proof-reading) that his statement 
means: ‘Each member of the Commonwealth is represented in the capitals of 
the others.” No grammarian would support him. Each other indicates ‘more 
than one’, so it is plural in meaning. ‘We know what each other wants’ (singular 
verb) is not English. (‘We each know what the other wants’ or ‘what the others 
want’ is needed here.) The apostrophe must, therefore, precede the s of the 
possessive, as it does in other plurals: children’s, men’s, each other's. 














Correspondence 


To the Editor of The Question Box 
DEAR Sir, 


I hope I shall not be suspected of pedantry or of mere hair-splitting if I venture 
to question two of the answers on page 104 of a previous issue of English Language 
Teaching (April-June, 1955). 

(i) ‘But you said you wouldn’t marry the best man in the world.” ‘Well, I 
didn’t.’ 

Surely the quip here is dependent upon the ambiguity of the first statement, 
which is presumably made to a lady who has recently married when she had 
previously declared that she would not marry the best man in the world, i.e. she 
would not marry anyone, not even if he were the best man in the world. To 
prove that she is not guilty of inconsistency the lady gives a twist to this state- 
ment so that her reply amounts to a depreciation of her husband: ‘Well, I 
didn’t marry the best man in the world—only a second or third-rate one.’ 

It is, of course, possible to make many jokes of this kind, e.g. ‘I thought you 
said you wouldn’t have that car as a gift.’ “Well, I didn’t; I paid him two 
hundred pounds for it.’ 

(ii) “Our first duty was to earn us the plaudits of all.” 

I am not sure that the writer of this sentence has really said what he intended. 
It was surely not our first duty, but the way we discharged it, that earned us the 
plaudits of all. Leaving this aside, however, my main point is concerned with 
the statement that ‘the infinitive is used with the verb be to express a result 
that is seen later.’ For this particular sentence this is admittedly true, but | 
do not think that the sense of result is suggested by the grammatical con- 
struction or relationship as such, but partly by the verb earned and partly 
perhaps by the fact that the subject (duty) denotes something that is done. It 
would, I think, be true to say that result is suggested by such constructions 
only when the subject of be contains a certain verbal element in that it denotes 
something that is done or occurs: e.g. The discovery of anaesthetics was to 
revolutionize surgery. This mistake was to be his undoing. His devotion to duty 
was to cost him his life. But in sentences such as the following, where simple 
nouns are the subject, there can be no question of result: This house was to 
be his home for the next twenty years. The boy who worked in the blacking 
factory was to become one of the greatest English novelists. The drought was to 
be followed by a period of torrential rain. 

The real explanation of the infinitive is, I think, that it denotes something, 
unforeseen at the time, that is destined to follow, sometimes as a result but not 
necessarily so. If we do infer result it is only from what we may call ‘the logic 
of the situation’, not from the grammatical construction. 


Yours sincerely, 


FREDERICK T, Woop, 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
Reference: ‘English Language Teaching’, Volume 1X, No. 4, July-September, 1955. 
DEAR Sir, 


May I refer to what L. A. Hill has written under: ‘The Length Mark : in 
Phonetic Transcription’, page 122. I have been much interested by the author’s 
views but I fear I should say that I am of an entirely different opinion. 

I am not a teacher. I am a retired Master Mariner of the French Mercantile 
Marine, aged 57, and spoke English before I could utter a word of French. 
Unfortunately my English did not improve as it should have. Anyhow I have 
endeavoured all my life to write better English and to improve my pronunciation 
as well. 

Various circumstances made me study in 1951 and onwards Professor Daniel 
Jones’ wonderful book: An Outline of English Phonetics. 1 never found any 
difficulty in grasping that there is a difference of quality between long ‘i’ and 
short ‘i’, or as D. Jones writes i: andi, I have found no difficulty whatsoever 
in using i: and i. 

I cannot really see how it may be confusing to use: 


iz and i 
uz and u 
2 and > 


Neither can I see how it is difficult to remember that each of these vowel- 
sounds bears a difference of quality. 

Last summer, I joined the BBC’s summer school and our teachers recommended 
us to use ‘English Pronunciation’ by Peter A. D. MacCarthy. I have the book 
under my eyes, opened at page 168 on which the reader is confronted with four 
different types of phonetic transcription all favoured by the I.A.P. What I 
want to say is that with a very comprehensible sense of looking for something 
better, I wonder whether the reader is not apt to get discouraged and to discard 
valuable books as rubbish. 

I always like to ask the young questions about their English. Up to now I 
have not found a single French boy who ever bothered or who ever knew 
anything about phonetic transcription although all books published in France 
use, nowadays, the phonetic characters. I find it is very discouraging but 
there are in my opinion two main reasons for that. First, and as I like to imagine, 
too many French teachers still have a bad English pronunciation. Secondly, 
from the authors’ point of view, and there is no doubt about that, too many 
types of transcription are used though all are favoured by the I.A.P. A boy 
is never sure of spending all his school time at the same school. Some schools 
use one book and others another. The same thing is true about dictionaries. 
You find all the different types of transcription being used. All this is very 
confusing and leads to just the opposite of the object aimed at. 

On page 124, note 2, the author seems to favour the elimination of sign A 
for vowel No. 10. I believe A is very useful to the French learner of English 
as our tendency is to pronounce such words as: son, such, come, much, does, 
one .. . with an ‘e’ French vowel-sound as in French ‘redevenu’ where it appears 
twice. 

The author complains about Daniel Jones’s system as having no mark for 
extra vowel-sounds such as ‘a’ in ‘rather’ and here I quote: ‘when it is used to 
express enthusiastic agreement’. This seems to me, if I be not misled, a matter 
of intonation. 
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Referring to lengthening or shortening length marks, I think Harold E. 
Palmer and F. G. Blandford in their “A Grammar of Spoken English’ made 
use of a very simple system by using two length marks, that is a simple dot 
and two vertical points after the vowel [° or :]. 

I understand that R.P. is slowly moving but if linguists are to keep altering 
phonetic symbols to keep pace with this evolutionary process, 1 doubt whether 
the layman will ever understand how he may benefit from the study of applied 
phonetics to improve or learn a spoken language. 

Let them change their phonetic characters, let us say, every hundred years 
but not in the meanwhile. . . . 

The author has certainly displayed much courage in abandoning the length 
mark but after all I am not a teacher and I shall stick to it. I have had so much 
more work to do to read D. Jones’, MacCarthy’s, Palmer’s, Ida Ward’s, N. C. 
Scott’s and Armstrong’s books than if they had used but one single system. 

I fear I have developed my personal views too widely but a referendum on 
the matter might be to some advantage. 


Yours sincerely, 


ANTOINE DE CHOULOT 





























Book Reviews 


DICTIONARIES, BRITISH AND AMERICAN. J. R. Hulbert. 
107 pages. André Deutsch. The Language Library. 9s. 6d. net. 


This book, like most of the others in the series, is written for the ordinary, 
intelligent, educated reader rather than for the specialist. It contains a great 
deal of interesting material, but though it is written by a scholar (Professor 
Hulbert is one of the co-editors of the Dictionary of American English) the claim 
of the publishers that it ‘will be of the greatest value to expert and layman 
alike’ is a little excessive. To say this is in no way to decry or disparage the 
work. A vast amount of useful information about dictionaries and their 
predecessors from Anglo-Saxon times onwards is, as a matter of fact, skilfully 
condensed into the space of a little over a hundred pages and the reader is told 
something about the principal lexicographers and their methods of working, 
while there is a most interesting section on particular problems that confront 
the makers of a dictionary and the considerations that must always be borne in 
mind in relation to the particular public or type of user for whom the dictionary 
is intended. In this connection the distinction between the academic or scholarly 
dictionary on the one hand and what Professor Hulbert calls the “commercial 
dictionary on the other is an important one, and it is well that he has insisted 
upon it. He gives a timely warning too against the widespread belief in the 
infallibility of the dictionary and the notion (still prevalent amongst ‘ordinary’ 
folk) that a dictionary is a dictionary, and that one is as good as another. 
Linguists and scholars, as well as serious students, of course, will not need such 
a warning. 

Within so small a compass as Professor Hulbert has allowed himself, or as 
has been allowed him by his publishers, it is obviously impossible to include 
everything; but it does seem a pity that amongst the special dictionaries there is 
no mention of those intended for the foreign, and especially the non-European, 
student of English, where special problems are presented and special techniques 
have to be used. One would have thought that The Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English deserved at least a passing recognition. 

As Professor Hulbert’s work is for the most part historical and explanatory 
one does not often find oneself in disagreement with him, though the present 
reviewer feels that he is a little too severe in his strictures on Fowler. On page 
101, too, we read ‘No reputable dictionary now attempts to force people to 
pronounce g/ass with a different vowel sound from that in Aat. The attitude of 
lexicographers is that if in the community in which a person resides the prevailing 
pronunciation of path has the same vowel sound as that in rat, people should 
pronounce the word so.” This may be true of America but it is very doubtful 
whether it is of Britain. The Concise Oxford Dictionary (surely ‘reputable’ 
enough) does not allow such latitude in these two words. Perhaps those born 
north of the Trent will feel that it ought to, but that is another matter. 


LEARNING TO READ A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Michael 
West, M.A., D.Phil. 100 pages. Longmans Green, 1955. 5s. 


The first section of this book, Learning to Read a Foreign Language, is a new 
edition of a report that first appeared in 1926 and is now out of print. The 
second section contains reprints of four articles that have appeared in English 
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Language Teaching, two talks prepared for the B.B.C. English by Radio pro- 
gramme, and an article reprinted from The Year Book of tducation. None ot} 
the material is new, but many teachers will find it convenient to have it available 
in this new form. 

The high priority that Dr West has always given to reading ability is a con- 
troversial question on which much has been said and written. His report 
Learning to Read a Foreign Language appeared thirty years ago, and since then 
mass communications have developed enormously. The radio and the talking 
film now carry voices across Oceans and continents. By the time children now 
at school are adult, television may be world wide, even in countries recently 
called ‘under-developed’, but for which the word ‘fast-developing’ seems more 
appropriate. The result may well be that ability to understand a foreign 
language through the ear will become as important as the ability to read it. 
Language teachers must think of future needs, not only of existing conditions, 
however depressing these may be in some parts of the world. 

Should we, today, confine our debate to the question whether or not reading 
ability can, as Dr West claims, be successfully acquired independently of the 
ability to understand and use the spoken language, or whether, as followers 
of Dr Palmer and other experts have claimed, reading ability is best acquired 
in step with, or after, an oral approach? Much depends upon the age at which 
the learner starts. What Dr West calls the ‘surrender value’, of the subject 
cannot be very great if the learner acquires only the ability to read folk tales 
and simplified versions of mangled masterpieces, but is unable to understand an 
English broadcast on international affairs or the sound track of an instructional 
film. More, much more, depends upon the quality and training of the men and 
women who are to teach the foreign language. If their standards are low, 
there is much to be said for the reading approach, though the unpalatable 
truth is that language teaching in this case is usually, even when limited to the 
teaching of reading, a waste of time and effort. Improved methods of teacher 
training are probably the most urgent need today where language instruction 
is in question. 

Dr West is always sound on vocabulary control and the simplified text. 
Teachers may not always approve the kind of text he prefers for simplification; 
they may be sceptical of the validity of the word counts on which his choice of 
vocabulary is based. But we all, today, agree that vocabulary control and text 
simplification, together with a careful presentation of structures, can be more 
scientific than they were thirty years ago. Dr West has been a practising 
teacher. Unlike the theorists, he knows that both pupil and teacher in countries 
like India and Tanganyika can suffer from the heat, and that mechanical class- 
room activities, dull drills and tables, can result in boredom or even active 
resistance. Much of what Dr West says about grammar teaching is true—but 
is not applicable everywhere. There are some countries in which pupils not 
only enjoy grammar but benefit from it. There are others where the use of 
grammar may be harmful. Teachers in Europe will find much in this book 
that will be unacceptable. Teachers in Asia and Africa will find much that 
will help them. 








MANUAL OF MODERN ENGLISH. E. Fletcher. 318 pages. 
Maskew Miller Ltd., Cape Town. (Agents in U.K.: Bailey Bros. | 
and Swinfen.) 18s. ' 









This book which according to the publishers ‘tells you how to write effectively 
and clearly without spending long and profitless hours studying grammar,” 
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has all the virtues and defects of ‘Manuals’ of this kind. Clearly the book is 
inspired by the syllabuses of those numerous examinations which include 
‘commercial’ English as a subject and, therefore, such examination topics as 
letter writing, précis, reports and essay lists (Self-reliance: Popularity: A 
woman’s place is in the home) are to be expected. All are well dealt with. In 
addition to these topics there are chapters on words, common errors in grammar, 
direct and indirect speech, comprehension and interpretation; also interesting 
and useful sections on the drafting of advertisements, the conduct of meetings 
from a secretarial point of view (notices, agenda, minutes) and the correction 
of printers’ proofs. The book has seven appendices, one of which is a reading 
list, and an index. 

The sombre grey of the cover and binding, the rather ‘off white’ paper and a 
type face and presentation that is almost too correct are all in keeping with a 
generally serious air and serious style. Some light relief would have been welcome. 
Why are passages from ‘Paradise Lost’ always included for paraphrase in books 
of this kind? Could we not have had some examples from more modern authors 
in the section for comprehension and interpretation? 

Though this book is written for South Africans, those who prepare courses, 
teach or study commercial English in all parts of the world will appreciate the 
wealth of example which the author has collected and the material for exercise 
which he has provided. 


Shorter Notices 


COLLINS NEW CLASSICS. (Published by William Collins. 

Prices 4s. to 6s. cloth; 5s. to 7s. imitation leather.) 
Messrs Collins’ new series of Classics are beautifully produced, printed and 
bound for their modest price. The range of authors is extensive and each book 
contains a note on the author as well as a literary introduction. Where appro- 
priate, short bibliographies, textual notes and glossaries are added to help the 
reader. The series is not produced specially for the foreign reader, but students 
abroad will find that it will give them an opportunity of stocking their shelves 
with standard works. 


PLEASURE AND PURPOSE. 247 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 
A prose anthology intended for secondary school pupils learning English as 
a foreign language. The principles guiding the selection of extracts are outlined 
in a foreword by the Director of Education, Cyprus. They are that the vocabulary 
should, in the main, be within the 5,000 word range listed by the Interim Com- 
mittee on Vocabulary Selection, that each extract should be self-contained and 
of interest to the pupils, and that it should furnish material suitable for com- 
position work. The thirty-three extracts included, mainly narrative in character, 
and well chosen, are likely to interest the adolescent student. 
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A CONCISE MANUAL OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Marshall and Schaap. 99 pages. Hachette. 6s. 
This concise manual is an abridgement of the original “Manual of English 
for Foreign Students’ revised and brought up to date. The treatment ot 
grammar is formal, each of the first seven chapters being devoted to one of 
the parts of speech. Subsequent sections deal with punctuation, choice of words 
indirect speech, letter writing, paraphrasing and the essay. Little purpose is 
served by the introduction of six photographs illustrating English town and 

country scenes. 





THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 
K. M. Willey and W. R. P. Somaratne. 96 pages. O.U.P. 
1955. 3s. 6d. 
This new edition of a book first published for teachers in Ceylon in 1953 
consists of a series of brief essays dealing with various aspects of the methodology 
of the teaching of English as a foreign language. The range of topics dealt with 
is wide, the matter is well informed and in line with modern theory and practice. | 
Throughout there is insistence on the need to inculcate the discipline that springs 
from interest by presenting material in an attractive way. The book is full of 
sound advice and useful tips for classroom practice, though some of the 
comments may be thought rather cryptic. A useful bibliography is appended, 
giving precedence to books that appear to the authors to be peculiarly suited 
to the Asiatic child learning English. 


BETTER SENTENCES. A. E. L. Gaskin. 80 pages. University 
of London Press. 1955. 1s. 9d. 
This little treatise by a former Senior Education Officer in the Colonial Education 
Service aims at helping the overseas student to write better sentences. Simple 
explanations are given of the structure of different kinds of sentences to be 
found in English, and there are also sections dealing with paragraphing, 
punctuating, pitfalls and tests for good and bad sentences. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of sample sentences taken from the notes of well known writers, 
and a concluding section compares the sentence styles of certain masters of 
English prose. 





LETTER WRITING FOR GENERAL AND COMMERCIAL 
COURSES. M. H. Reay and D. M. Skews. 96 pages. O.U.P. 
4s. 6d. 

Designed primarily for pupils from the age of thirteen to that of sixteen in 

English schools, this book may also be found of use to the foreign student of 

English. It consists mainly of graded exercise material for the writing of 

informal and formal personal letters, letters required in the conduct of personal =f 

business transactions, and elementary business correspondence. There are also J 

sections on the expansion of notes into letters, and the summarizing of 

correspondence. Comment is reduced to a minimum and emphasis is laid on 
the importance of form and tone, and the need for clear and courteous 
expression. 
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POEMS TO READ AND HEAR. Compiled by J. A. Stone. 
184 pages. Harrap. 5s. 6d. 

This book contains 117 poems which have been recorded and which make up a 
representative collection of good English non-dramatic poetry from the days 
of the traditional ballad to the second world war. It will prove interesting to 
foreign students of English overseas, and may be used in conjunction with 
recordings available from many of the gramophone companies in England. 
In his preface Mr Stone expresses his thanks to Mrs E. Denison, Director of 
Recorded Sound Department of the British Council, for her interest and 
co-operation in the preparation of this collection. 


THE HERITAGE LITERATURE SERIES. Longmans Green. 
Typhoon. Joseph Conrad. 146 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Sea Hunters. Frank Robb. 180 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Two welcome additions to this well known series. 


NOTES ON PUNCTUATION. Eric Partridge. 20 pages. Basil 
Blackwell. 1s. 

Written by an acknowledged authority, these ‘Notes on Punctuation’ are 

intended to provide a clear and simple summary of the subject. They include 

notes on capitals, italics, quotation marks and paragraphing. 


THE THORNDIKE SCHOOL DICTIONARY. E. L. Thorndike. 
371 pages. University of London Press. 5s. 

‘The Thorndike School Dictionary’ is an abridged version of ‘The Thorndike 

Junior Dictionary’ which defined the 25,000 words which occur most often in 

books that the children of Britain and the British Commonwealth are most 

likely to read. 


TALES RETOLD FOR EASY READING. Second Series. ‘The 
Empty Drum and Other Stories’. Leo Tolstoy. Retold by E. C. 
Parnell. O.U.P. 1s. 10d. 

Five short stories of simple appearance, but with a deep inner meaning, are 

related in an easy and attractive manner. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPREHENSION TESTS. A. G. Merson. 
91 pages. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended for British schools, but the teacher of English abroad will 

find many of the extracts useful to study with advanced classes as the passages 

are taken from the works of eminent writers and are good models of style. Most 

of the questions are useful although not all of them are those that one would 

necessarily choose for use with non-English students. 


HOW IT IS DONE SERIES.—I. HOW TO LOOK AFTER YOUR 
BICYCLE. C. G. Ferguson. 16 pages. Macmillan. 1s. 


This is the first of a useful and fascinating series on mechanical subjects which 
will be of great interest to boys and girls. The language is somewhat technical. 
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SELF-HELP ENGLISH. INTRODUCTORY BOOK. Ronald 
Ridout. 64 pages. Macmillan. (Cloth) 3s. (Paper) 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended for small children in English schools. It consists, however, 

of a series of exercises which will be of interest to the teacher of English abroad, 

There are pictures to be described, and blanks and sentences which are to be 

filled in. In fact it contains useful linguistic exercises for elementary students. 


TALES FROM THE RAMAYANA. Margery Green. 116 pages. 

Macmillan. 2s. 

From the series called ‘Stories to Remember in Simple English’. This book is 
admirably described in a short preface: “This simple version of the Ramayana 
has been written mainly within a vocabulary of 2000 words, and notes are given 
wherever there may be any difficulty. It is hoped that this book will te of interest 
and value to those studying English as a second language the world over. 

Indian students will be already familiar with the story in their own language, 
and will note that only the main theme of the wanderings of Rama and Sita is 
followed in this book’. 

At the end there are 31 questions on the text. 
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